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sun glared down on us until we felt completely exhausted.
Our furlough was at an end, and we should have to return
to Smyrna*
Two hours before we were due to leave Ephesus, we
went for one final dig, and somewhere midway between the
ruins of the temple built by 'I, Claudius, the God', and
those of the former city library, we began our operations.
Suddenly I let forth a howl of triumph. My friends rushed
up.
I had hit on something hard. Within half an hour, we had
unearthed the marble torso of an athlete, about twenty
inches high, which went to Captain S.; an almost intact
head of Janus, which Captain R. kept, and the exquisite,
lifesize marble head of a girl, which I annexed. In an ecstasy
of delight we returned to Smyrna, where we obtained the
permission of the authorities to keep the objects.
The head I had found is made of the stone most sought-
after by the sculptors of ancient Greece and Rome, the
extremely hard Parian marble. According to Mr F. N.
Pryce, until last year curator of the Greco-Roman department
of the British Museum, to whom I showed it twenty-one
years later, it is probably the head of an Aphrodite, The
girl who originally served as model to the artist must have
been very lovely, for the masterpiece exhales as much sweet
charm as classical poise, and in execution it is nearer to the
school of Praxiteles than to that of Phidias.
The Archaeological Institute of the University of Vienna,
which supervised excavations in Ephesus shortly before the
Great War, and is accordingly specially qualified to judge
and classify anything found there, expressed the opinion
in 1933, from photographs which I submitted to them, that
my find had once formed part of the large relief friezes of
what is known in archaeological circles as the Parthian
Monument. It had been erected in Ephesus by the Roman
Emperor Marcus Aurelius in honour of the victory of his
co-emperor Lucius Verus over the Parthians.